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CHARACTERS FROM THE | courts and yards about Lincoln’s Inn and 


DRAMA OF LIFE. 
No. II. 
THE PIT LOUNGER. 
By E. Witiis Fretcuer. 
(Continued from page 221.) 

Some of our readers may feel some little 
surprise, or, rather, curiosity, to know what 
sort of individual the pit lounger can possibly 
be. Perchance some one may say, “ Who 
and what is the pit lounger ?” We will sup- 
pose some one has said so. Very good; it’s 
just the question we wanted some one to ask, 
for, by endeavouring to answer it, we are 
at once set fairly on our subject, that of 
describing the pit lounger. The pit lounger 
many persons must of a necessity often have 
seen at the theatre seated in his element, in 
his right place, in his glory, his favourite re- 
sort—the pit. The pit of a theatre is, and 
always has been—fashions change, therefore 
we cannot say it always will be—that portion 
of a theatre always preferred by regular 
thorough-bred playgoers (by the way, we 
shall have a few words to say on “ Play- 
goers” in a future paper), and critical spec- 
tators, and amongst these critical spectators 
will at all times be found a plentiful sprinkling 
of gentlemen of the long robe and the horse- 
hair wig, with the little tail behind, and who 
may be seen walking (the gentlemen, not the 





the Temple, between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. But our pit lounger, the man 
of whom we intend giving a pen and ink 
sketch of, is neither a barrister nor a solicitor, 
but is simply something to do (although he 
certainly does very little to that with which 
he has something to do) with a large and 
flourishing “ concern in the City.” We sup- 
pose he is a golden assistant to the firm ; but 
be this as it may, the man is a thorough out 
and out pit lounger, and as such be it our 
responsible duty to put down a few of his 
qualities, good and bad, and leave the reader 
to the assortment of them, who, when he 
has executed the little job, may safely take 
upon himself to fill any position of sorter at 
the General Post Office, to work with un- 
varying rapidity under the searching eye— 
aye, even Rowland Hill himself. 

The pit lounger is a man of some fifty 
summers or winters, as you please—though 
“ summers,” we think, would be the word 
for a poetic pen—and a very respectable- 
looking son of Adam he is, too, Rather 
tall, inclined to be very stout indeed, he is 
already far advanced towards that inclination, 
as the person who sits next him at the 
theatre would tell you, were you inquisitive 
and asked. He has a little tuft of silvery 
hair each side of his head, between which 
may be seen the shining baldness of his 
cranium. His face is like—what? Like 
the sun shining upon a copper pot in the 
kitchen, as Dennis Bulgruddy says, or some- 
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low, and rich ; in expression it is a perfect 
index of the man, said index being jollity, 
pleasure, good humour, and comfort. “ Of 
venison a haunch, and a bottle of sack,” he 
can partake with gusto, and has not the 
slightest objection to a mild havannah or 
highly-flavoured Cuba, with which his cigar- 
case is always well lined, and ever at the 
disposal of a friend. He always dresses in 
black when at the theatre ; often he wears a 
light speckled vest, a white beaver hat ; he 
always takes off one glove while the per- 
formance is going forward, and the instant 
the curtain falls the glove is drawn on again ; 
never was seen without straps to his “ Oh-no- 
we-never-mention-em’s ;” wears a tremendous 
gold chain, some inches of which he allows to be 
seen by the public, for the good of the public’s 
eye-sight (ticket-of-leave-men — included) ; 
makes use of a “lorgon ;” always carries a 
heavy gold-headed cane, the ferrule of which, 
by the soloquy of Richard the Third, the 
“to be ¢ or not to be 7” of Hamlet, and the 
dagger scene from ‘ Macbeth,” has often 
been brought in rough contact with the floor. 
We had almost forgotten to add, he some- 
times doffs his black vest, and dons a snow- 
white garment, garnished handsomely with 
these glorious gilt buttons of bygone age, 
which we so seldom see now-a-days, except 
on the wearing apparel of those very respect- 
able old gentlemen, whom our insipid, lisping, 
drawling, hair-parted-down-the-middle, peg- 
toped swell of ’59 are pleased to call “ old 
fogies.” Ah, to see him in his white vest, 
and with his double-barrel opera glass, he 
looks quite the “cheese ;” but this snowy 
garment is only donned on rare occasions, 
such as the farewell of Macready ; the debut 
of Miss Sedgwick, and we have no doubt he 
will do the same again on the 30th of July 


next when Mr. C. Kean will leave the Prin- | 


cess’s, and give up his managerial baton to 


other hands. ‘There we think our description | 


is correct to a letter ; and if the reader ever 
has seen, or ever does see, a man answering 
our describing, we shall be most happy to 
have a line from them to that effect. Keep 
‘a bright eye,” kind reader, 

You should see him at the opera. That's 


the place in which to see the pit lounger, for 
the pit of the opera-house has the greatest 
charms for the gentleman, Amongst his 
friends he has always been considered a “ sly 
rogue,” or a “sad dog;” and, to judge from the 
amount of pleasure he derives while sitting in 
the pit, gazing with deep admiration on those 


fairy-like forms flitting to and fro in a series 
of dances, entitled the ‘the ballet,” we cer- 
tainly should feel inclined to believe in his 
| friend’s assertions. Yes, it’s nothing but the 
ballet that draws the pit lounger so regularly 
to the pit. No, it’s no use trying to disguise 
the fact : the pit lounger always manages to 
enter the pit a few minutes before the ballet 
‘commences, and he never by any chance 
takes his wicked eyes off the fair nymphs of 
Terpsichore until they take themselves off the 
| stage. A fine five act play, a dull five act 
| comedy, the pit lounger can stand fairly ; a 
modem new play (which is very different to 
an.ancient new play), a preposterous farce, or 
an adaptation from some novel, the pit lounger 
can manage to digest ; but of all pertaining 
the theatre the ballet carries the palm. 
“ There’s nothing like it,’ says he. We con- 
jecture he means there’s nothing like the 
pretty little feet that execute the dances ; but 
| whether or no, the ballet is the pit lounger’s 
| hobby, and the ballet he will see ; and his 
| regular attendance to see the ballet has given 
him just right to lay claim to the title of the 
Pit Lounger. 

He may tell you he likes King Lear, or 
Macbeth, or Hamlet, or Othello, but he 
always expresses it as his opinion that Shak- 
speare made a mistake when he did not in- 
troduce a ballet in his plays. Oh! how he 
cherishes the idea of his having seen every 
ballet performed in England for the last 
thirty years! He will remember every 
favourite he has seen; so well, indeed, that 
we are quite ready to give any odds—don’t, 
courteous reader, suppose we are given to 
betting ; we have never been told to move 
away from the corner of Bride-lane, in Fleet- 
| street, ncr have even swelled the throng round 
the doors of the Sunday Times) that he 
‘could trace on paper, with one of Rowey’s 
B.B. pencils, the features of every pet 
of the ballet were he an artist. But he 
‘is not ; therefore our odds are not at hazard, 

but he has them—small white bodices, light 
| pink gauzy skirts, little rosettes, tiny white 
satin slippers, neat little (hem) ankles and 
' all—all in his “‘ mind’s eye.” Each one has 
been his favourite in her turn, and has stood 
under the fire of his opera-glasses for a whole 
quarter of an hour ; after which the glasses 
are laid down, and his admiration expressed 
by a tremendous pinch of snuff, a thump on 
the floor with his gold-headed cane, and the 
‘finale has been a stifled sneeze in his hat, 
handkerchief, neighbour’s face, or any other 
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convenient place. Even at home he cannot 
forget his favourites, and it is rumoured 
(said rumour originating through his land- 
lady’s eye being to his room-door keyhole) 
he has often endeavoured to give imitations of 
his pets by fastening his largest cambric hand- 
kerchief (pink border) round him, and kicking 
up, twirling round, and throwing one foot up 
gracefully, and proving the saying of “ neces- 
sity’s the mother of invention,” by clicking his 
thumbs in lieu of the castanents. But we are 
not ready to believe this ; his landlady might 
have exaggerated, as we feel certain she did 
when she compared the pit lounger’s dancing 
to the jigging of “‘ Old Joe,” of negro cele- 
brity, who had a strong propensity to kick up 
behind and before, and at the garden gate at 
the same time. We ask, is there much 
chance of ever seeing a man who weighs 
sixteen stone kicking up and down, or throw- 
ing himself about in any reckless manner ? 
No! is theanswer. Well, then, the gentleman 
is wholly cleared of the letter of lodgings 
calumny, for of the afore-cited weight can 
boast the Pit Lounger. 

There! we have cleared him of the charge, 
but we must confess he has many of their 
portraits hanging up in his room. Over the 
mantel-piece is two of his greatest favourites 
of past times—Taglioni and Fanny Elsler ; 
and these two Pets of the Ballet of twenty 
years since are magnificently framed and 
hung. A whole host of them surround the 
two afore-mentioned ladies, Grazini, Pazini, 
Terbini, Bossini, Zorbini, Tazio, Boschitte, 
Violanti, and Brazio—all of them ladies ad- 
dicted to very short skirts, hops, pimps, and 
pink lower members. 

“ He likes them all, 

Their feet so small; 

They set his eyes a twinkling ;”” 
But we are well aware there is such a word 
in a journalist’s vocabulary as “ space,” and 
so we hasten to obey our worthy Editor’s 
call, “ ringing in our ears, loud and clear ;” 
and so, in conclusion, we ask our reader if he 
has ever seen the man this paper is dedi- 
cated to—viz., the Pit Lounger. If he has 
not, we trust he may the next time he visits 
the temple of Thalia and Melpomene. 





Mr. James Anperson, the popular tragedian, 








| 
| 


closed a very successful career in California, last | 


month, and returned to New York. Mr. Anderson 
awaits the arrival of Miss Agnes Elsworthy, who 
is daily expected from this country, to go to 
Australia. 





CRITICS v. AMATEUR ACTORS. 
To the Editor of Tugs Tueatricat Journat. 


Str,—It is a thing common enough to find 
aman with a prejudice, and when “this pre- 


judice is shown by him to the objects of it, 


he never fails to become to some extent a 
source of amusement ; but surely never was 
any one more deservedly the subject of ridi- 
cule than that correspondent who for the past 
three weeks has taken advantage of your 
liberality to write down amateur actors. 

Your correspondent scoflingly alludes to 
the love borne by amateurs to the immortal 
Bard, because I suppose they fail to give due 
effect on all occasions to his wondrous works. 
Doubtless some of our friends may be unwise 
enough to try their unfledged wings in heights 
too great for many of the most matured. 
What then? I submit it is a worthy ambi- 
tion ; and if too soaring, at least the conse- 
quent study of Shakspeare’s sublime imagery 
cannot fail to lead the mind of the aspirant 

better things than gaping away the noon- 
tide hours of life in senselessly admiring 
theatrical shops and things in Bow-street. 

It would, of course, be absurd to pretend 
there are not fools among amateur actors as 
there are in every class in life ; but it is more 
absurd and more foolish to insult a well mean- 
ing body for the errors of a few ; and the 
half apologetic allusions made by your cor- 
respondent in your last number cannot absolve 
or save him from the shame properly heaped 
upon him by the judicious for the gross and 
ill-natured mis-statements contained in his 
first two ‘ appearances” in your liberal 
journal, 

Is your correspondent a student and ad- 
mirer of Shakspeare? I doubt it. The 
Swan—the gentle Swan of Avon—had much 
love and more charity, and would show your 
correspondent a better opening for his talents 
than vulgar abuse. 

I am, Xc., 
London, July 14, 1859. Frep. Stanton. 





Death or a Comuépran —Mr. James Kussell, 
formerly of the Theatres Royal, died in London 
on last Wednesday at the advanced age of seventy- 
one. He was well known to London playgoers as 
an eccentric comedian, who had considerable 
celebrity in Harley’s line of characters. Latterly 
he employed his time as a Shakspearian lecturer 
and reader of Shakspeare’s plays. He had been 
admitted as a recipient on the Drury Lane Fundon 
last Tuesday, and had received the first instalment 
of his pension not more than four hours previous to 
his death. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Jas. Stow.—Mrs, Bartley died in the year 1850. 

Makquis.— We must decline to state the lady's age. 

8 {When she gets married we will tell you. 

A Niw Sup.—The first number of the “ Theatrical 
Journal” was published December 26th, 1839. 

W. Morey.—Send some of your writings to the office, 
and we will look them over. 

New Member or an AMATEUR CLUB.—We 
must have the statement well authenticated before we 
can publish it. 

N AcTor.—Can you inform me how long it is since 
Mr. Jas. Wallack was in England ?--We do not 


know to a certainty, but we think not for the-last 
seven years. 


— 


THE 


THEATRICAL JOURN AL, 


WEDNESDAY, Jury 20, 1859. 





THE SILVERY THAMES. 
By B. W. W. 





Will our readers give us leave for once to 
depart from our usual professional com- 
mentary, and to speak of a vital subject—a 
subject indeed that is vital to all, and one, 
moreover, which every journal and periodical 
should use its best endeavours to get abolished 
—viz., the present infectious state of the River 
Thames, the former lucid stream which poets 
and dramatists have sung paans to. Alas ! 
it is no longer the silvery stream it was when 
these things were written and said; its 
crystal petals have vanished, and given place 
to nought but surging, bubbling poisons. 
Our ancestors were wont to leap into their 
gondolas, and, for their health’s sake, push 
them away into the bosom of the invigorating 
river. We now fear even to set out upon a 
visit to Astley’s or the Surrey Theatre from 
very dread of the offence which may be 
given to our proboscis, which offence rises in 
myriads of seathing odours from the polluted 
Thames—that badly-used river—in rebellion 
to the base uses to which it has become 
converted, has reared its hydra head, 
and = belched = forth its noxious vapours 
far and wide over its banks. What the 
result of this may be it is impossible to 
say, or even divine what the goddess Science 
may have been at since she became first in- 
stalled at the new Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Much valuable time has been lost 


| 


| seems as little prospect of anything being 


done either; and whilst Incompetence so 
manifestly reigns at the Board of Works, the 
lives of three millions of her Majesty’s liege 
subjects are in daily jeopardy of annihilation. 
Is not such a snail pace on so vital a subject 
a disgrace to an enlightened and civilized 
country like England? If the officers now 
composing the Board of Works do not possess 


_ the requisite incentive or common-sense genius 











in what has resulted in little more than use- | 


less speculation and dilly-dallying. Nothing 
determined has yet been done, and there 


to alter the present pestilential condition of 
the River Thames, surely there is to be found 
in some garret or corner of the kingdom some 
forlorn individual who has an eye to see, a 
nose to smell, and an understanding to dispel 
that villanous nuisance which “boils and 
bubbles” in that Acheron of London. 

The other day we were induced to trust 
ourselves in propria persona upon the bosom 
of our great river. Lo! the result of this 
injudicious thought, for we regretted it as 
much as ever poor Sancho Panza did, when, 
through following the chivalrous Don Quixotte, 
he was made the puppet of a people and well 
cudgelled. The phrase of Othello, . “the 
nose stops at it,” had a peculiar force of 
reality during the short time that we were 
compelled to iahale the noxious vapours of 
the teeming cesspool through which the 
vessel so freely cut its way. When one be- 
comes thus contaged with a villanous odour it is 
likely to cling about you with the tenacity of 
the embrace of a pole-cat. Really this is a 
kind of purgatory little short of what one 
would expect to meet with in a modern con- 
clave of Star Chamber judges ! 

Yet “’tis true, and pity ‘tis ’tis true,” this 
same sage Board of Works have been shaking 
their heads together for a triumvirate of years, 
and disposing of little else than a site whereon 
to hold their “councils grand of war,” and 
spending without an atom of remorse the 
moderate sum annually of about Three Mil- 
lions sterling, which is cunningly extracted 
from the breeches’ pocket of John Bull to be 
thrown like physic to the dogs! We protest 
that nothing more lively than the carcase of a 
dead dog is to be seen in the- huge drain, 
which bids fairly to destroy our good health, 
and send a quantum sufficit of us pale, hag- 
gard, and wan to the grave. Cannot some- 
thing be done to impede the progress of so 
great an evil? Dr. Miller has sagely advised 
that lime and other deodorizing agents should 
be thrown into the mouths of the sewers, and 
the advice has been acted upon. This is no 


| more than the veriest lout or clodpole could 
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advise: we really needed no ghost to come 
out of his grave to tell us this. If this is all 
that an expensive organization like the Board 
of Works can advise us, the sooner we dis- 
pense with the sham the ,better. Throwing 
lime and other deodorizing agents into the 
rapacious maw of the Thames is as throwing 
so much of the public’s money to the four 
winds, and making a mooncalf of every tax- 
payer in London. If the present laxity of 
the Board be long persisted in, it will really 
become a serious question here in England 
whether the River Thames will not in due 
course become transformed into a second 
Python. The Board of Works in such a 
dilemma would not constitute the Apollo to 
destroy it. Once for all, let us have a Board 
formed of practical men—something beyond 
mere theorists—then, and only then, will the 
river again assume its wonted lucidness, and 
tend to the health of the inhabitants of this 
huge metropolis, instead of propagating Dis- 
ease and Death, and that to the very teeth! 
Let Mors be banished in order that we may 
give a hearty welcome to Fabrus and Hygeia. 





Cheatres, 


We have nothing to communicate by way 
of theatres this week: the audiences have 
been very thin at most of the houses. This 
does not occur for want of novelty, but in 
consequence of the weather being so hot. 
The outdoor places of amusement have had a 
decided preference this week; and at Cre- 
morne Gardens, Woolwich Gardens, the 
crowds have been immense. This week the 
Surrey Gardens and Vauxhall are open; the 
latter for six nights only, when it is said the 
gardens are to be entirely demolished, and 
the ground to be let for building leases. —At 
the HaymarKer Tueatre, Mr. Buckstone, 
the popular manager, took his annual benefit 
on Saturday last, and had an audience of 
literally “warm supporters,” who, notwith- 


standing the sultriness of the evening, mus- | 


tered very numerously on the occasion, ‘The 
entertainments commenced with the comedy 
of “The Contested Election,” which was 
followed by a lively little farce, called “ How 
to Make Home Happy,” played for the first 
time at this theatre, and in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews were remarkably well 
fitted with parts. After the farce, Mr. 
Buckstone presented himself before the cur- 
tain, and was received with prolonged and 


| enthusiastic applause. When silence was 
restored he spoke, according to custom, the 
| following address :— 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—As an address 
_to the audience, on the occasion of my annual 


| benefit, seems now to be a matter of course, 
! 


and is expected by my friends and the public, 
it is with great pleasure that I again present 
myself to say a few words, if only to thank 
you for past favours, report progress, and give 
fair hopes for the future. When I last had 
the pleasure of addressing you it was twelve 
months ago, and at the close of a season of 
five years. The theatre required repairs, 
which, having been completed, we re-opened 
on the 6th of September, and have continued 
open ever since. But do not imagine, ladies 
and gentlemen, that after this night your 
manager intends taking any repose. He 
bids you farewell till Monday evening next ; 
the only rest he can take will be to-morrow 
(Sunday), though a manager can scarcely look 
for any rest, for when he has achieved a suc- 
cess, he knows the time will come when his 
novelty will be worn out, and he must be 
thinking of something new. ‘ Never ending, 
still beginning,’ is the managerial motto, and 
I really believe that the office of Prime 
Minister, as regards work, is nothing to that 
of a manager of a London theatre—at least I 
can only fancy so, because I know you will 
believe me when I assure you that I never 
was Prime Minister, although in this life 
none can tell what may happen. Perhaps it 
may interest you to hear something of what 
a manager has to do, or is expected to do. 
The hundreds of letters he receives, to which 
replies are wanted immediately, if not sooner; 
| the multiplicity of manuscripts sent to him, a 
| speedy perusal of which is often demanded ; 
| the frequent interviews solicited at all hours, 
from the poor actor from the provinces, who 
should always claim attention, to the elegant 
lady out of the brougham, who tells you she 
wants to be an actress, and, though she never 
| was on the stage in her life, knows all about 
it. In vain the manager attempts to read 
some of the manuscripts sent to him ; before 

he can get through an act he receives two or 
| three impatient letters from the author, which, 
| if neglected for a time, the manager re- 
_ceives another, beginning with the epithet 
_ ‘scoundrel,’ Then, ladies and gentlemen, there 
are the innumerable applications for orders 
| and private boxes, when the applicants appear 
to suppose that the manager must be chained 
down in some room i his theatre from 
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morning till night for no other purpose than | forgotten) was the fee asked for taking care 


to comply with such requests. Then there are | of those articles of apparel respectively. Now, 


letters requiring information on subjects of | 
which he knows nothing—letters for his 
autograph, letters of complaint, and continual 
calls upon his time, when, if he happens to | 
be an actor, he is supposed never to need a 
moment for study or rehearsal. Nay, even 
while acting, he is expected to attend to 
everybody. Often at the stage-door here, 
some one has said, “I want to see Mr. Buck- 
stone.’—* You can’t see him now, sir !— 
‘Why?—* He’s on the stage!’—‘ Oh, non- 
sense ; go and tell him I want him.’ Without 
referring to his regular duties and actual 
business, these interruptions are not one half 
of what a manager has to go through. Do 


sir, through the medium of your widely cir- 
clated journal, I wish to ask what precedent 
there is for this extraordinary move upon the 
part of the Printers’ Dramatic Club ? Is it 
a genteel way of asking the audience to pay 
twopence per head for the performance? I 
am, of course, perfectly well aware that ladies 
are required to leave their bonnets at regular 
theatres if they go to the boxes ; but I have 
yet to learn that gentlemen are required to 
leave their hats. The best of the matter is, 
that the whole of the audience part of Bass’s 
“ Theatre” (7) is upon the ground-floor, ill- 
suited for the purpose, and, worse than all, 
provided with the lowest of schoolroom forms, 





you think, then, that his position is an enviable 
one? Certainly there are times, though few | 
and far between, when he receives some re- 
ward for his anxieties and worries. My 


which are ever toppling over. My opinion 
is that amateurs should be only too glad to 
get a respectable audience to sit for five or 
six hours to witness their exploits; but I 





reward, believe me, I always find in your | venture to assert that the Printers’ Dramatic 
ready attendance and kind expressions of | Club will fall very short of an audience at all 
regard that ever greet me and cheer me on| if so unadvised a course, productive of so 


these occasions. I only bid you farewell 
until Monday evening, six-and-thirty hours, 


which will be the duration of our armistice ; 


much inconvenience and confusion, is persisted 
in. I should not have troubled you with this 
letter were it not that I have just learnt that 


while, in that time, if I can arrange a piece, | this “dodge” is to be resorted to at their 


I will do so, and which when placed before 
you I hope will be found to be a good one. 
At all events, on Monday, we will resume 
our operations, and hope they will not be 
considered offensive. Whether they may 
continue for another five years, it is impossible 
to say; but should I retain health and strength, 
and your support, it is not unlikely that such 
will be the fact. Ladies and gentlemen, for 
six-and-thirty hours, Good bye.” 





THE PRINTERS’ DRAMATIC CLUB. 
To the Editor of Tuk Tukatrican JourNAL. 
Sirn,—I am always willing to spend an 

hour at an amateur performance, and I am 

ever ready to give amateurs their due meed of 
praise when I go to see such. I have several 
times witnessed the members of the Printers’ 


Dramatic Club, which is a good one in many | 


respects. I went to Bass’s to witness a per- 
formance of this Club on Wednesday, June 
15, and was much surprised on my arriva 
there to find that the management had deter- 
mined that only ladies would not be admitted 
with their bonnets on, but that gentlemen also 
would nor be permitted to enter the “ theatre” 
(as it is somewhat conceitedly styled) with 
their hats on! Twopence (it must not be 


next performance. Before closing this I will 
observe, that if more than one of the members 
of the Club itself, when in the front of the 
room (it is really not a theatre, and of all 
amateur “theatres” I think Bass's the most 
inconvenient I ever entered), paid a little 
more attention to what is taking place upon 
the stage, and offered a little less of vocabulary 
attention to the fair sex and others, it would 
be productive of much better decorum, and 
be a vast deal better than this rabid attempt 
to give people trouble, and in some instances 
the chance of catching a severe cold for their 
pains.—I am, &c., Arcus. 








| A younG Lapy who was rebuked by her mother 
| for kissing her intended justified herself by quoting 
| the passage :—‘* Whatsoever ye would that men 
| should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
| A Bacnetor friend of ours, says a correspondent, 
| returning the other evening from an assembly, ina 
| crowded coach, declared, with a groan, that he had 
not the slightest objection to “‘ringson his fingers,” 
but he had a most unequivocal objection to “ belles 
| on his toes.” 


| Avery fat man, for the purpose of quizzing a 
doctor, asked him to prescribe for his complaint, 
which he declared was sleeping with his mouth 
open. “Sir (said the doctor), your disease is 
incurable. Your skin is too short ; so that, when 
’ you shut your eyes, your mouth opens.” 
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Cheatrical Gossip, 


Tue Apetrut TuHRaTre will close on the 6th of 
August, and will remain closed until the 15th of 
September, when it will be re-opened with some ac- 
cession to the company. 

QuEsTION AND ANswer.—As the late Professor 
—— was one day walking near Aberdeen he met 
a well-known “natural.” ‘Pray (said the Pro- 
fessor), how long can a man live without brains ?” 
“T dinna ken (said Jemmy, scratching his head): 
how old are ye yersel ?” 


Miss Woo.car.—This favourite actress was un- 
able to perform on Wednesday evening, at the 
Adelphi Theatre, through sudden indisposition. 
The farce of ‘ Rifle Volunteers ” had consequently 
to be withdrawn. ‘The Birth-place of Podgers ” 
was played instead. 

Strand THEATRE.—Miss M. Oliver’s benefit is 
fixed for Saturday next, the 23rd, when, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s ‘School for 
Coquettes,” in which Miss Swanborough will ap- 
pear, there is announced, for this night only, Mr. 
Selby’s celebrated musical farce of ‘‘ The Bonnie 
Fishwife,” in which Maggy Macfarlane will be 
played by Miss M. Oliver. The successful bur- 
lesque of ‘‘ The Very Latest Edition of the Lady 
of Lyons” is to conclude the evening’s entertain- 
ments. 


New Apetput.—Mr. Webster is about to chal- 
lenge the warm weather by the production of 
novelties which must, if anything can, draw the 
public into a theatre. A comic drama, by Mr. 
Pianché, called “An Old Offender,” a new bur- 
lesque by Mr. J. H. Byron, called ‘“‘ The Babes in 
the Wood,” and the first appearance of the cele- 
brated Spanish danseuse Senora Camara, and her 
clever ballet troupe. The Adelphi Theatre is, 
moreover, one of the coolest and best ventilated 
in London. 


| 





Hotioway’s Pitts anp OINTMENT. — These 
medicines are invaluable to all sufferers, whatever 
the nature or duration of their maladies. In the 
fevers and relaxed state of the system, now pre- 
vailing through the unseasonably mild weather, 
nothing is so serviceable in preventing disease 
and bracing the unstrung nerves, and giving tone 
as Holloway’s matchless preparations, which are 
easily and universally procurable, and can be 
beneficially used by the most ignorant person 
without danger. The Ointment applied over the 
liver and kidneys acts most marvellously, restoring 
them to healthy and regular action of the system, 
whether internal or external; their wholesome 
influence over every organ, whether merely dis- 
ordered or absolutely diseased, is incredible. 








A Secret worth Knowing. ° 

} R. G. PORTER, Phetographic Artist, of 222, 
Pentonville-road, is now taking splendid Like- 
nesses in a Brooch, complete for 5s.; or in a shut-up | 
case for ls. 6d. Established 10 years. No connection | 
with any otherestablishment. Be sure and ask for | 
Porter’s ; and dou’t be led away by any one telling | 
you “this is the same concern,” and such like; for | 
| 


| 


our address is only at 222, Pentonville-road. - Hours 
of attendance from 9 till dusk. 


A Complimentary Benefit 
WILL BE GIVEN TO 


Mr. BESTOW, Editor of this Journal, 
AT THE 
CABINET THEATRE, 
LIVERPOOL STREET, KING’S CROSS; 
M* RYDEN, the Proprietor, having offered in 
the most handsome manner the use of 
the Theatre gratuitously on this occasion. The per- 
formance will take place on 


TUESDAY, JULY 26rn, 1859, 


when the Globe Histrionics and Ellistonian Clubs 
of Amateurs will perform gratuitously the admired 


Comedy of 
“JOHN BULL,” 
The interresting Drama of 
“ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD,” 
And the laughable Farce of 
“A DESPERATE GAME.” 


Tickets may be had at Mr. Poole’s, the Globe 
Tavern, Derby-street, Gray’s Inn-road; CLERKEN- 
wELL News Office, 35, Lower Rosoman-street, 
Clerkenwell; Mr. Lacy, Bookseller, Strand; Mr. 
Harrison, 35, Bow-street, Covent Garden. 


HIGHBURY BARN. 
E CHATEAUX DE FLEURS DE LON- 
DRES.—Leviathan Platform—Thousands of 
geraniums in bloom—Brilliantly illuminated gar- 
dens—Wonderfv] improvements at the Barn. OPEN 
EVERY DAY. Band of Forty. © 
HARRISON’S 
Theatrical Costume Warehouse, 
31, Bow-stREET, W.C., OPPOSITE THE Roya! 
ITALIAN OPERA. 
ENTLEMEN’S New and Costly Costumes lent 
for Amateur Performances, Costume Balls, 
&c., and made to order. Scenery, Flags, and7De- 
corations lent on the most reasonabl- terms, in Town 
or Country. Ladies’ Costumes of every description, 
in velvets, satins, brocades, &c., for sale or hire, and 
made to order by Mrs. Harrison, Theatrical Cos- 
tumier to the principal ladies in the profession. 
Copy the Address,—Harrison, 31, Bow-street. 


SHAKSPEARE FOR THE MILLION ! 

ILLOUGHBY’S Cheap and Popular Edition 

of Shakespeare, each play complete and un- 
abridged. Price Twopence. List of the plays :— 








1. Macbeth 18. Hamlet (with a por- 
2. TheMerchantof Venice trait of Shakspeare) 
3. Julius Cesar 19. Othello 

4. King John 20. The Comedy of Errors 


5. The Tempest 
6. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 
7. Twelfth Night 
8. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor 
9, As You Like It 
10. Measure for Measure 
11. King Richard II. 
12. A Winter’s Tale 
13. Much Ado About No- 


thing 

14.Two Gentlemen of 
Verona 

15. = Taming of the 
Ss 


rew 
16. Timon of Athens 
17. Love’s Labour’s Lost 


21. Romeo and Juliet 
22. King Henry IV. pt. 1 
23. = that Ends 


e 
24 King Henry IV. pt. 2 
25. King Henry V. 
26. King Henry VI. pt. 1 
27. King Henry V1. pt. 2 
28. King Henry VI. pt.3 
29. King Henry VIII. | 
30. King Lear 
31. Titus Andronicus * 
32. King Richard IIE. 
33. Pericles 
34. Cymbeline 
35. Antony & Cleopatra 
36. Troilus and Cressida 
37. Coriolanus 





38. Life of Shakspeare 


London: Willoughby & Co., 26, Smithfield. Sold 
._.. ,by Henry Lea, 22, Warwick-lane. 
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MADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION, 
Bazaar, Baker Street. 


se ADDITIONS.—The COUNT DE MON. 
TALEMBERT, from a Photograph by Maul 
and Polyblank ; the King and Queen of Greece, the 
King and Queen of Hanover; the Kings of England, 
from Richard the Third to Queen Victoria.— Admis- 
sion, ls.; extra room, 6d. Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven till ten. 

The Times, of April 14th, states:—“In no other 
place in Europe are so many touching and important 
memorials of the great Emperor to be found; even 
for a national collection, our gallant allies might be 

roud to possess the relics which are here preserved. 
ot who Tussaud’s exhibition is without a rival, 
either here or on the Continent. All who have 
attempted competition have proved but so many 
foils to set up the superior attractions of her admir- 
able collection of les hommes celebres.” 
Health for all Mankind. 
HE greatest benefactors of mankind are those who 
devote their time and stndy to the alleviation of 
distress ; who extract from Nature her choicest gifts, 
and by scientific application of them renew the wast- 
ing energies of humanity. Such was old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend, of America, one of the Howards of medi- 
cine, who sought out suffering that he might relieve 
the sufferer; and whose preparations of Sarsaparilla 
for all diseases arising from a vitiated state of the 
vital fluid, after standing the test of more than half 
acentury, are now appreciated as the perfection of 
medical skill. American Company’s Warehouse, 248, 
Strand, London; every bottle and box bearing the 
signatures of J. J. Haliday and Co., Proprietors, to 
imitate which is felony. Beware of imitations. 





Eclectic Hall and Amateur Theatre. 
EVERAL Plays and Farces are in rehearsal, and 
will be played as soon as the casts are filled. 

Any Lady or Gentleman wishing to take parts can do 
so by applying at the Hall, where the casts are to be 
seen at any hour. The Eclectic Club is continued, 
and under an entire new management, in which 
every instruction will be given to young beginners in 
the profession. 1s. 6d. per week, including all ex- 
penses, two weeks to be paid in advance. An 
amateur company can hire the Hall forstage rehearsal, 
with scenery complete, on reasonable terms, at any 
heur. The Hall to Let for Amateur Performances, 
Balls, Concerts, Tea Parties, &c. 18, Denmark- 
street, Crown-street, Soho. 

Proprietor—James Flexman, to whom all commu- 
nications must be addressed. Mr. J. P. Brown, Stage 
Manager. Mr. Harrison, Costumier to the Theatre, 
31, Bow-street. 


To the Dramatic Profession. 

C W OOMBES, ll, Little Russell- 

e e street, Costumier to the Royal Ita- 
lian and English Operas, begs to inform Gentlemen in 
the Profession that he can uponthe shortest notice sup- 
ply them with every description of Dress, made of the 
very best materials and workmanship, at the lowest 
price possible. Country managers supplied on the 
shortest notice. 


= —— 


Advertise! Advertise!! Advertise!!! 


J W HATER, Advertising Agent, New- 
| Je . castle-on-Tyne, resp-ctfully calls the 
attention of Public Companies and Advertisers in 
general to the advantages to be derived by entrusting 
their favours to his care and judgment. His exten- 
| sive correspondence with the press places him ina 
position to impart such information as will tend to 
cement a cennection which may prove mutually 
valuable. ay 

J. W.C. having been connected with the advertising 
business for a considerable length of time, he is 
enabled to select the best medium for promoting the 
interests of Advertisers, avoiding unnecessary outlay, 
and insuring those advantages that result from 
judicious advertising. 

&@- N.B.—Advertisers should bear in mind that 
advertisements sent through this office are forwarded 
to the several Newspapers, and contracted for at 
prices considerably lower than can be effected by the 
Advertisers themselves, and an Advertisement may 
be inserted in every newspaper in the kingdom with- 
out any commission or extra expense to the Adver- 
tisers. One order and one settlement is only required. 
Full particulars to be obtained relating to the 
character, circulation, and eligibility of the different 
Newspapers published throughout the kingdom. 


PRINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


A list of all the Newspapers published in the king- 
dom free by post for four stamps. 


HOW TO WIN A LOVER. 


OST FREE for 26 stamps (secure from obser- 
vation), the most curious Work ever published 
in the English Language, entitled “ Matrimony made 
Easy.” by following the directions contained 
therein, you can win as many of the opposite sex as 
you wish. All may be married, irrespective of age, 
appearance, or position. And, in addition to the 
above, you will also receive full particulars how to 
ascertain a person’s true character and disposition. 
These Secrets once known, can be acted upon by 
any person, There is no chance of discovery, and 
failure is impossible. Since introducing my valuable 
plan, I find another person advertising and pretending 
to send something similar. It is an imposition. He 
cannot, dare not advertise, my secrets being copy- 
right; they are the original and only genuine, and 
cannot be obtained from any one but myself.— Address, 
= J. Wright, Clayton-street West, Newcastle-on- 
'yne. 


TO THE UNMARRIED. 

TF you wish to Marry, send a stamped addressed 
envelope to Mr. J. Wright, Clayton-street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and you will hear of a Secret how 
to win the opposite sex—male or female, old or 
young, rich or poor, prepossessing or otherwise. 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
RAVELLERS visiting Newcastle-on-Tyne will 
| find good Accammodation on very reasonable 
| terms at Miss CURRY’S Family and _ Private 
| Lodgings, 52, Clayton-street. Copy the address. 














Rejoice ye Children of the Thespian Art. 
AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow-street 
Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with Ladies 
and Gentlemen engaged in amateur performances 
for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. A large assort- 
ment ofevery necessary for the same. Wardrobes 
made to order. Persons about to follow the profession 
will do well to give Mr. May an order for their outfit; 
costume, character, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 
Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 


Printed by J. T. Picksurn, 35, Lower Rosoman-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Published every Wednesday Afternoon, at Twelve o'clock, 
by Vickers, 28, Holywell-street, Strand, and W. J. Kelly, 
Gray’s Inn Gateway, Holborn, for the Proprietor, 
Mr. W. Bestow; and Sold by J. Allen, Warwick-lane; 
Harris, Blackfriars-road; Gilbert, Paternoster-row , 
Harris, 25, Bow-street, Covent-garden; Purkess, 60, 
Compton-street, Soho; Lacy, Bookseller, Strand; and 


all Booksellers and Newsvendors.—To be had, by order, 
in any of the Provincial Towns. 
All communications for the Editor to be forwarded to the 
| Printer, 35, Lower Rosoman street, Clerkenwell. 








